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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. XI. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart.'' 

Greene and Boyce are connected rather by 
their succession in point of time, and by their 
relation as master and scholar, than by any 
strong fellowship in feeling, or kindred powers 
of invention. The right of inheritance to the 
good posts and places in music which this con- 
nexion, between the organist and his pupil, had 
long established, as if naturally, and by lineal 
descent iu the cathedral, has never been ex- 
emplified in the case of any musicians similarly 
associated, and yet so different as these. 

Dr. Maurice Greene, the son of the Vicar of 
St. Olave, Jewry, and nephew of a Serjeant-at- 
law, commenced music as a choir boy in St. 
Paul's Cathedral ; and thus, though what is 
called better born than the children of some ob- 
scure parents who had been advanced alone by 
the force of their natural talent, he yet performed 
his noviciate like the humblest of them, and pre- 
serves unbroken our record of the successes of 
English choristers. He profited, as an organist, 
by the instructions of Brind, who held that office 
at St. Paul's before him. 

The higher social position which opened in 
the time of Handel, and the Italian Opera, as a 
stimulant to the energy and ambition of the 
artist, may be observed in the history of Greene , 
while the jealous pretensions, the feuds and party 
spirit which accompany public display — tares 
among the wheat in the field of concerts and 
operas — sprung up in great luxuriance at the 
same period. Whether we shall be quite justified 
in attributing, solely to the example of foreigners, 
the manners which we in England have cordially 
adopted, and which still cling to our public life 
in music, may be questioned. However that 
may be, the "irritation of celestial minds" be- 
gan to exhibit itself in full activity in our little 
world of music, about the year 1720. 

Greene, at first, attached himself to Handel 
with the ardent enthusiasm of youth. He used 
to accompany his German friend to organs, where 
rather than have his eagerness to hear baulked, 
through the want of some one to work the bellows, 
he sometimes undertook that office himself. Per- 
haps he performed this, his characteristic fantasia 
" Homage to Handel," once or twice, and many 
may even envy him those opportunities : — for 
think of being alone with Handel at the organ in 



the great solitude of a cathedral ! — but when a 
rupture between the two occurred, Handel re- 
membered this service of his quondam friend 
with malicious merriment, and used to call Dr. 
Greene, contemptuously, his "bellows-blower." 
The cause of the quarrel is unknown ; but Bui:- 
ney informs us, that for many years of Handel's 
life, he never spoke of Greene without " some 
injurious epithet." 

Our countryman seems never to have wanted 
friends to push him forward, and the places which 
fell to his share in rich succession, show their 
zeal. His playing on the organ is said to have 
been 'elegant,' and his first appointment was at 
St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street. He shortly succeeded 
Daniel Purcell as organist of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and in 1718 he was promoted to the 
cathedral organ of St. Paul's. In 1726 he ob- 
tained the place, recently filled by Dr. Croft, as 
organist and composer to the Chapel royal ; — 
four years later he took his degree at Cam- 
bridge, and was appointed music professor at 
that university in the room of Dr. Tudway; and 
on the death of Eccles, in 1735, he was made 
master of His Majesty's band. To this it may 
be desirable to append an authentic description 
of his person and manners. " Greene's figure 
was below the common size, and he had the 
misfortune to be very much deformed ; yet his 
address and exterior manners were those of a man 
of the world, mild, attentive, and well-bred." 
As he was continually at the opera, he became 
" an acute observer of the improvements in com- 
position and performance, which Handel, and the 
Italian singers employed in his dramas, had in- 
troduced into this country. 

These qualities of observation, both in respect 
to the music of Handel and of the Italian masters 
of his time, Greene without any direct purpose 
of plagiarism, turned, perhaps unconsciously, to 
so much account in his own compositions, that 
there is scarcely one of our cathedral musicians 
more distinguished by want of originality. Giv- 
ing full credit to this popular composer for much 
elegance of melody in his solo anthems, and 
many effective pieces of harmony in his full 
ones, it is not pleasant to observe how large a 
proportion of his entire works betrays the con- 
ventional style of the day, or the direct adoption 
of other men's intellectual property. The Italian 
Opera afforded Dr. Greene many a melodious in- 
spiration, the singers many an embellishment, 
and Handel, at his oratorios, many a model of a 
grand chorus to be re-produced at leisure amidst 
the silent acclamations of applause in tlie cathe- 
dral choir. 

That Handel saw into the nature of Greene's 
powers with some disdain, and that he was highly 
provoked in having to confront in him an antago- 
nist, armed from his own armoury, may be easily 
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credited. When the dispute arose respecting the 
merits of German and Italian music, as repre- 
sented by their champions Handel and Bonon- 
cini, Greene joined the Italian faction, for alone 
against Handel he could do nothing. This mean 
conduct annoyed Handel much ; but the alliance 
of Greene with Bononcini brought its own pu- 
nishment, for the Italian having claimed as 
his own a madrigal, which was the undoubted 
composition of the Venetian master, Lotti, was 
shortly obliged to leave England in disgrace.* 

The little " bellows-blower" was thus exposed 
to the full brunt of Handel's indignation, and seems 
to have been thought of by him only as a theme 
for the sarcasm and ridicule usually provoked by 
great pretensions and small performance. 

Many traces of Handel's witty and sarcastic 
humour remain, and the laugh when he chose to 
raise it against any one, was aggravated by the 
oddity of his German-English dialect. When he 
had said a good thing which all around him en- 
joyed, he only chuckled inwardly, like Dean 
Swift, never disturbing his own countenance. 
The labours of orchestral rehearsal have so many 
dull and mortifying intervals, that unless the 
director have some promptitude and address in 
enlivening these periods from the stores of fancy 
or whimsicality, he is not unlikely himself to be- 
come the butt of his companions. Wherever 
men meet in daily society, from the theatre to 
the stock-exchange, it is found that laughter, in 
some shape or other, acts as an escape valve to 
the daily chagrins of life. In the orchestra, men 
are longer boys than elsewhere ; and tliis was the 
school in which Handel passed his existence. 
Mattheson observes, that he always conducted 
himself in the orchestra at Hamburg with great 
peculiarity : " he looked as if he could not count 
five." When Greene had set up an opposition 
concert at the Devil tavern, Handel announced 
the fact to his orchestra, but his broken English 
and the odd contraction of his facial muscles, 



* Tlie lucrative patronaire of this age in music — while catcalls 
wrrrc still in use at the Opera, whenever there was any contention 
of parties, may occa.'ion surprise. Handel hatl £GO0 a year from 
Queen Anne, and Bononcini nearly as mucli from the Marlborough 
family. *'Soon after the funeral of the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Countess ot Godolphin, who became Duchess, received Bononcini 
into her house in the Stable Yard, St. James's, and settled on him a 
pension of £500 a year. Here he lived in ease and affluence, enjoy- 
ing, as an artist, the otium cum dUj-nitate in its full extent : the 
Duchess having two concerts a week, in which no other music was 
performed to the first people in the kingdom, than the compositions 
of her favourite master, executed by the principal singers of the 
Opera. It is supposed that he gained £1,000 by the hook of cantatas 
which he published by a two-guinea subscription ; many of the 
nobility subscribing for five or ten copies ; the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury for twenty-five books each, and the Countess of 
Sunderland, alone, for fifty. After the dispute concerning this 
Madrigal, his importance and reputation diminished considerably, 
and, about the year 1733, he quitted England." Notwithstanding 
his disgrace in this kingdom, he was afterwards freely engaged, and 
well-paid, in the capitals of France and Austria, and he is supposed 
to have died, at last, somewhere in Italy, aged nearly one hundred. 
His part-writingabounds with unauthorised progressions andlicenses, 
unatoned for by excellence of effect j and the same peculiarity may 
be observed in the full anthems of his admirer, Dr. Greene. 



must help us to recall the laugh which followed 
his speech : — " Gentlemen, Tocktor Greene is 
gone to the Devil." * 

We are not about to imitate the late Mr. 
D'Israeli in his " quarrels of authors," and dedi- 
cate a chapter to the "quarrels of musicians." 
But such trifles paint the life of history in vivid 
colours, and Handel appears a noble character 
even in the midst of his contentions. Benevo- 
lence and charity were always springing in his 
heart ; and the principles which guided his con- 
duct in the affairs of life, adorn even his splendid 
genius. They help to prove that a great com- 
poser must be a good man. 

The blemishes in Dr. Greene's style of com- 
position belong partly to the age in which he 
lived ; but, the reproach of some bad taste in 
cathedral music, he is obliged to share with 
Hayes and Nares. A propensity to please the 
superficial ear at all risks, made secular music 
too often encroach upon the place of sacred in 
their anthems ; — the basses and symphonies of 
old Harpsichord lessons were introduced by 
them, occasionally, into the cathedra] ; and 
Greene, in particular, has to answer for many 
stale play-house passages, dancing minuet tunes, 
and things even in the style of Vauxhall songs. 
What the Italians call rosalia — the repetition of 
a phrase a note higher — was a common resource 
of this composer, when he wished to fill his 
paper without the trouble of thinking. Handel, 
even, could sometimes make Santa Rosalia tell 
her beads, as may be remembered in that middle 
movement of his admired overture in Esther, 
and elsewhere. The divisions and shakes which 
Greene employed in his church music, did not 
tend to the elevation of the cathedral service, 
and his transgressions in this respect throw him 
jastly open to censure. The Doric gravity of 
our full anthems in the Elizabethan period, was 
well exchanged for the more varied and noble de- 
clamatory style of Purcell : but our next move- 
ment was certainly retrograde, and we cannot 
help thinking that the courtly and compliant 
Greene must have sacrificed his better taste to 
the influence of his patrons, or the too eager de- 
sire of becoming popular. We recollect this 
composer, most favourably, by his affecting 
funeral anthem, "Lord, let me know mine 



* One of the pleasantest enconnters of Handel with the singers, is 
the following : — When he presided at Ihe Harpsichord in the Opera 
orchestra, his embellishments were so masterly, that the attention of 
hearers was frequently directed from the singing to the accompani- 
ment, to the frequent raortificatiorj of the vocal professors. A 
pompous Italian singer, was, on a certain occasion, so chagrined at 
the marked attention paid to the H arpsichord in preference to his 
own singing, that he declared, "that if ever Handel played him a 
similar trick he would jump dovi^n upon his instrument, and put a 
stop to the interruption." Handel replied, "Oh! oh!— you will 
jump, will you ? very well, sare ; be so kind and tell me de night ven 
you will jump, and I will advertise it in de bills ; and I shall get 
grate dale more money by your jumping, than I shall get by your 
singing." 
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end," with its solemn processional bass, like the 
gradual of the Roman Catholic service. But 
even here, many of his ideas might be chal- 
lenged ; and there is, in truth, little more in that 
composition, than the tasteful and skilful combi- 
nation of well-known things. 

However, though Greene seems to have been 
pressed into unequal conflict with the operatic 
giants of his day, and has bequeathed but a small 
reputation to history, in consequence of it — he was 
essentially a lover of music, and a man of taste. 
Towards the close of his life, in 1755, when his 
circumstances had become affluent, he employed 
his leisure in collecting the services and anthems 
of our old church composers, and founded the 
national work, the materials of which his pupil, 
Boyce, selected, arranged, and published, under 
the title of " Cathedral Music." We must give 
Greene fuU credit for his good intentions ; but 
musicians have great reason to congratulate 
themselves that Boyce finished that work. He 
had more musical learning, a more chastened 
taste, a steadier enthusiasm, than his predecessor; 
he performed what the other only planned ; and 
the correct state in which he left this publication, 
shows the faithful hand of the conscientious and 
amiable musician, doing for others all that he 
would do for himself. This fidelity to the dead, 
is the test of true artistic feeling. 

Boyce was the son of an officer to one of the 
city companies. Though born in an humble 
sphere of life, it was one, not altogether un- 
favourable, to the advancement of youthful 
talent, since it necessarily brought him into 
contact with a numerous acquaintance. His 
first appointment as organist was at Oxford 
chapel, but, in 1736, he succeeded Kelway at 
St. Michael's, Cornhill ; and, at the same time, 
he became organist and composer in the Chapel 
Royal. The whole career of Dr. Boyce in his 
music, the compositions he edited, the opinions 
which he advocated in his modest and sensible 
prefaces, and in his unaffected regard for all 
that was excellent in the art, forms a pleasant 
sunny spot in our English musical history. His 
influence upon music, if it be not of command- 
ing genius, is still that of taste and science judi- 
ciously directed ; and, in a quiet way, he left a 
permanent eflfect 'upon his ait as much by his 
personal character as by his talents. As he lived 
wholly free from the agitations of party strife, 
open and candid in his commerce with men, 
appreciating what was excellent in others, but 
contented with the pleasure he found in his own 
self-improvement — we are httle at a loss to know 
Dr. Boyce. He was certainly free from the 
black spot which Fielding says, " soils the nature 
of most of us : " he, assuredly, had no envy. 
We all remember Goldsmith's friend. Sir Joshua 



— and Boyce again was, unfortunately, like Rey- 
nolds, the painter, in being deaf — 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

Although Dr. Boyce lived surrounded by re- 
markable English as' well as foreign talents, we 
never hear of his being embroiled with any one. 
Kelway and Dr. Worgan both surpassed him in 
their extempore ability on the organ. The for- 
mer played in the style of Scarlatti so well, that, 
as we have before mentioned, Handel liked to 
listen to him. Kelway failed only, and this 
should be noticed by young musicians, when he 
attempted to put his thoughts on paper. From 
want of practice in the mechanism of compo- 
sition, he has left nothing which can give an idea 
of his remarkable practical skill. 

Worgan, whose powers were displayed chiefly 
in extemporaneous fugue, played at one of the 
churches in Leadenhall Street — at St. Andrew 
Undershaft, we believe — where he was accus- 
tomed to attract quite a congregation of listeners 
into the middle aisle, to attend his voluntary 
after the service. A late friend of ours who 
remembered him, once brought the interior of 
the old city church, the locality, the time, the 
situation vividly before us, in one of the recol- 
lections of his youth. Hastening to the church 
to be in time for Worgan's voluntary, he found 
the doors open and the place silent and deserted, 
save by one stranger who stood ruminating by 
the fire. The hurry, the disappointed look of 
the new comer, and his late arrival at church, 
made his object easily understood ; without any 
introduction, therefore, the stranger accosted 
him, "The Doctor was very great, to-day. Sir." 
He, himself, had evidently been enjoying the 
" Doctor," and our friend, though vexed that he 
had arrived too late for the feast, could not help 
noticing the incident as a pleasant illustration 
of the free-masonry, or brotherhood of musical 
amateurs. 

Parochial church music, as well, indeed, as the 
whole service, seems to have been sadly out of 
order, at times, during the century of which we 
write. The manners described in the Tattlers and 
Spectators, certainly existed; there were jigs from 
the organ loft, and vocal ladies in the congrega- 
tion sometimes quavered and trilled an unreason- 
able time after the conclusion of the psalm. Mr. 
Robinson, of St. Laurence's, Old Jewiy, was one 
of the nimble-fingered offenders who used to 
rattle away in this manner, in qiiick solos on the 
Cornet stop, as if he really desired that his 
hearers should "go home in a coranto." But 
Dr. Boyce has gravely recorded his disapproval 
of this bad style ; he has shown how much better 
adapted to a sacred service is the sober and sooth- 
ing Diapason movement, well conducted in four 
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parts. He has, also, taken occasion to correct 
the taste for modulation, which some musicians 
evince in their laborious search for remoteness 
of key, by showing that true science is rather 
found in the display of variety in a stnall circle 
of keys, than by repeated or startling transitions. 

Dr. Boyce was the first musician of import- 
ance, who encouraged the opening genius of the 
late Mr. Samuel Wesley. In the infant years of 
Wesley he was brought to the veteran as a preco- 
cious artist, on whose abilities it would be de- 
sirable to have an experienced opinion. Boyce 
tried him. "This child," said he, "puts a bass 
to a melody as correctly by his feeling, as I can 
do by my science." 

Burney's character of Boyce, as a composer, is 
quite just. " With all his reverence for Handel, 
he was one of the few of our church composers 
who neither pillaged, nor servilely imitated him. 
There is an original and sterling merit in his pro- 
ductions, founded as much on the study of our 
own old masters, as on the best models of other 
countries, that gives to all his works a peculiar 
stamp and character of his own, for strength, 
clearness, and facility, without mixture of styles, 
or any extraneous and heterogeneous ornament." 

Boyce's orchestral anthems show how well he 
had studied the best masters in the delicacy of 
taste, and the skill which he exhibits in his ac- 
companiments. He had paid much attention to 
instrumental music, and the violin parts to the 
anthem for the Sons of the Clergy, " Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge," are quite equal to any 
thing of the kind m Handel. His song, with 
Bassoon obligato, " Softly rise," has descended 
to our own times, with some portions of his "So- 
lomon." His numerous anthems for cathedrals 
in current use, are of the most convenient kind. 
Their polished style gratifies the singers, while, 
at the same time, they are wholly free from every 
thing which can impair the effect, or lower the 
dignity of the service. The correctness of this 
composer has given him a character, as the first 
scientifically grounded musician of England. He 
performed for Purcell the same service which 
Mozart did for Handel, by putting additional 
accompaniments to some of his works. 

Though science in music had made but a slight 
advance in the time of Boyce, he seems to have 
mastered both the theory and the practice of 
double counterpoint. Dr. Pepusch, of the Drury 
Lane band, used to be worshipped at this period 
as an oracle. It was his custom to strike his pen 
with decision through the wrong notes of a score, 
and put the whole instantly into order and har- 
mony. Handel had a great contempt for the 
pedant Pepusch, and Pepusch used to call Han- 
del " a good practical musician." It may be 
imagined that what a man gained in these days 



of insight into the construction of music, was 
chiefly to be attributed to his own acuteness and 
industry. This was eminently the praise of Boyce 
in his faculty ; aud he leaves, moreover, so ami- 
able a personal character, that it gratifies us to 
recall early days, when the son of this worthy 
man was a double-bass player in our orchestra, 
and that we have seen him, with hking, for the 
sake of the stock from which he came. 

(7*0 be continued.) 



BEFORE VICE-CHANCELLOR KNIGHT BRUCE. 
NovELLo V. James. — Copyright. 

Mr. Roundel Palmer and Mr. C. Hall moved on 
behalf of the defendant, the publisher of the Pianisla, 
to dissolve an injunction which had been obtained by 
the plaintiff, restraining the defendant from publishing 
in the Pianista MendeJssohn's " Lieder ohne Worte," 
of which the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to the 
copyright. The grounds on which it was sought to 
dissolve the injunction were, that the piece of music 
in question had been published in France and Ger- 
many before its publication here (which was, however, 
denied on the part of the plaintiff), that Dr. Mendels- 
sohn was not resident in England at the time of the 
publication, and that the plaintiff could not have an 
injunction till he had established his title in action. 

Mr. Rolt and Mr. J. Baily, for the plaintiff, were 
not called upon. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, that there appeared more 
than enough, upon the evidence, to support the in- 
junction until further order. But the plaintiff must 
undertake to bring an action, and to abide by any 
order the court might make as to damages sustained 
by granting or continuing the injunction, and the 
plaintiff must bring the action within ten days. The 
costs must be reserved. — Daily News, March 25th. 



MUSIC IN 1804. 

Extract from a letter by Solger, a Christian Philo- 
sopher of Germany, born 28th November, 1 780 ; died 
20th October (or November), 1819. He was a friend 
of Tieck and Von Raumer, who jointly edited his 
posthumous writings and correspondence from which 
(vol. i. p. 130), this extract is taken ; it appears to 
have been written to his eldest brother, from Berlin, 
in the year 1804. 

" Thank Gud, that we still have Music ! For although 
the generality of the public has not, to be sure, the most 
correct sense for it, yet the art cannot, unless at the lowest 
stage of rudeness, entirely sink ; and there are still people 
enough here, who keep up the better taste. I lately 
enjoyed a very happy evening. About six o'clock in the 
evening I was sitting in my study, and waiting for light 
to continue my work, when quite unexpectedly a ticket 
for the Academy of Singing was sent to me. I dressed 
quickly and went. Such unlooked for joys are always the 
best, and so it was in this instance. TRere is something 
delightful even in the outward show of this excellent 
Institution, for, as you perhaps know, one sees there the 
fairest flower of the young maidens from the best families 
of the middle class, I had missed the fii-st piece, and the 
second was just beginning, which to my great joy was the 
Magnificat of Durante, a piece of old Italian Church- 



